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0  CAPTAIN!  MY  CAPTAIN! 


By  Walt  Whitman. 


O  Captain !  my  Captain !  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  piize  we  sought 

is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and 
and  daring; 
But  O  heart !  heart !  heart ! 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain !  my  Captain !  rise  up  and  hear  tht  bells ; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bugle 

trills, 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths — for    you    the 

shores  a-crowding, 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces 
turning ; 
Here  Captain  !  dear  father ! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head ! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  th     J~'  » 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor 

will, 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed 

and  done, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object 

won ; 
Exult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bells ! 
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But  I,  with  mournful  tread, 
Walk  the  dt^.'k  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 


Suggestions  for  Study. 

The  punctuation  throughout  the  poem  is  not  as  a  trained 
writer  would  make  it.  Whitman  was  exceedingly  careless 
of  such  details.  It  may  make  the  meaning  clearer  to  some 
pupils  if  they  repunctuate  the  poem. 

This  poem  was  written  immediately  after  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated,  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  that 
practicaly  all  he  had  fought  for  had  been  won. 

I.  i.  Weathered  every  rack,  escaped  every  kind  of  des- 
truction. 

4.  Keel,   literally  the  bottom   of  the   ship;   here  it 
stands  for  the  whole  ship. 

Be  sure  that  you  understand  the  grammatical  relations 
in  this  line. 

5.  Whose  heart? 

II.  4.  Look  carefully  at  the  grammar  here  that  the  idea 
may  be  correctly  got. 

III.  7.     Walk  the  deck  on  which  my  captain  lies. 

General. 

This  poem  is  an  allegory, — that  is,  it  is  a  story  appar- 
ently of  a  mere  ship  and  its  captain,  but  really  of  the  govern- 
ment and  President  Lincoln.  The  government  has  often, 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  been  called  by  poets  and 
orators  "the  ship  of  state."  Give  reasons  for  this.  Perhaps 
you  know  the  fine  section  in  Longfellow's  "Building  of  the 
Ship"  beginning,  "Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  state." 
Read  it.  Beginning  with  these  parallels — that  the  ship  is 
the  government  and  the  Captain  President  Lincoln — explain 
in  the  same  way  as  many  of  the  details  as  you  can. 

I.  Who  is  responsible  for  a  ship  on  a  voyage?  What 
kind  of  a  voyage  has  this  ship  had?  Does  the  captain, 
therefore,  deserve  especial  praise?  From  what  the  people 
on  shore  are  doing,  how  do  you  think  they  must  feel  for 
the  captain?  Does  it  seem  fitting  that  the  captain  of  the 
ship  after  such  a  voyage  should  enjoy  this  welcome?    What 
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f eeling,  then,  do  the  last  four  lines  give  you  ? 

II.  In  this  stanza  the  poet  seems  unable  to  realize  that 
the  captain  who  has  endured  and  accomplished  so  much  is 
really  unable  to  appreciate  the  joyous  welcome.  Why  is  it 
so  hard  for  him  to  realize  it?  Try  to  see  the  picture  on 
shore  from  the  deck  of  the  boat — the  people  on  the  wharves, 
the  flags,  and  other  signs  of  rejoicing,  and  to  hear  the 
sounds. 

Then  turn  and  see  the  deck.  Describe  fully  what  you 
see.  How  do  you  feel  toward  this  man  who  lies  there 
cold  and  still?  How  does  the  poet  seem  to  feel  in  the  last 
four  lines  ?  Does  it  seem  that  you  would  feel  the  same  way 
were  you  in  his  place? 

III.  This  stanza  continues  the  picture  on  the  deck,  which 
you  should  keep  before  your  eyes.  Can  you  imagine  all  that 
the  singer  does  to  recall  the  captain?  And  how  the  re- 
joicing people  receive  the  news? 

The  following  passages  from  James  Ford  Rhode's 
History  of  the  United  States  gives  us  the  feelings  of  the 
people  from  another  point  of  view.  Do  they  or  the  poem 
make  you  feel  more  keenly  the  situation? 

"The  nation  was  stricken  with  anguish.  The  sudden 
change  from  joy  to  grief  changed  the  contemporary  writ- 
ings with  a  sadness  and  regret  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in 
our  history.  The  impression  made  on  men's  minds  was  so 
powerful  that  recollections  of  that  gloomy  Saturday  have 
even  now  the  freshness  of  a  tale  of  yesterday.  The  gay 
decorations  in  all  the  cities  were  draped  with  black  and 
even  the  heavens  remained  in  sombre  accord  with  the 
trappings  of  woe.  Never  before  or  since  were  the  hearts 
of  the  people  so  profoundly  stirred  with  sorrow.  They 
grieved  at  the  loss  of  a  good  and  wise  ruler;  many  of  them 
bemoaned  the  fate  that  took  him  away  in  the  hour  of  his 
triumph  when  he  had  earned  the  peace  he  had  sighed  for, 
and  when  his  peculiar  wisdom  was  needed  for  the  policy 
of  the  future." — Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  V., 

P,  H7- 

"Phillips  Brooks,  then  a  young  clergyman  in  Philadel- 
phia, gave  fit  expression  to  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
community.  In  his  diary  he  set  down :  'The  whole  land 
is  deep  in  sorrow  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  pray 
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for  help :'  and  to  his  brother  he  said :  'I  cannot  write  to  you 
today.  I  had  hoped  to  write  a  jubilant  letter  for  Victory 
and  Easter,  but  though  neither  of  these  things  is  taken  from 
us  they  are  shadowed  out  of  sight  by  this  fearful  news. 
May  God  help  us  to  bear  it.'  " — Ibid.,  p.  149. 

Why  should  the  people  continue  to  rejoice?  Why 
does  the  singer  continue  to  walk  the  deck  with  mournful 
head  ? 

This  fine  poem  ought  surely  to  be  memorized.  *  * 
"Surely  one  of  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  poems  in  any 
language." — Sidney  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  45. 

"He  (Whitman)  was  one  of  the  most  eccentric  indi- 
viduals who  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  The  natural  result  of 
this  has  been  that  his  admirers  have  admired  him  intensely ; 
while  whoever  has  found  his  work  repellant  has  found  it 
irritating." — Barrett  Wendell,  A  Library  History  of 
America,  p.  466. 


ABOU  BEN  ADHEM. 


By  Leigh  Hunt. 


Abou  Ben  Adhem   (may  his  tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room,. 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold:  ■ 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Een  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What  writest  thou?"    The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.     "Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerily    still,  and  said.  "I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  feiiowrnen." 


The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next  night 

It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed, 

And,  lo !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest ! 


Suggestions  for  Study. 

A  poem  of  this  kind  is  so  simple  and  its  point  is  so 
clear  that  it  needs  little  if  any  teaching.  If  a  pupil  knows 
the  meaning  of  all  the  words,  almost  the  only  concern  of 
the  teacher  is  to  see  that  he  really  appreciates  the  meaning 
of  the  poem  as  a  whole. 

The  name  Abon  Ben  Adhem  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
an  Arab  chieftain.  The  wish  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
line  is  uttered,  as  is  the  Arabic  custom,  in  reverence  of  the 
one  mentioned.  Line  9  seems  to  mean  that  everything  about 
the  angel  was  in  accord  and  sympathy  with  the  gentle  look 
it  had. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  person  to  love  the  Lord  without 
loving  his  fellow-men?  Explain.  Do  you  know  any  cases 
in  actual  life  or  in  stories  in  which  a  person  has  tried  this? 
What  must  be  the  result  always?  Is  the  love  of  one's 
fellows  the  same  as  the  love  of  the  Lord?  If  not,  how 
does  it  differ?  And  which  must  come  first?  Why?  Do 
your  answers  justify  what  Hunt  says  here  in  the  poem? 
Several  verses  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  appropriately 
quoted  here.  The  theme  is  often  treated  in  literature.  Have 
you  read,  for  instance,  Ruskin's  "King  of  the  Golden 
River."  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  imagine  and  tell  your  notion  of  a 
man  who  tries  to  love  God  while  ignoring  or  despising  his 
fellow-men,  and  likewise  of  one  who  is  so  occupied  in  loving 
his  fellow-men  as  to  neglect  a  formal  worship  of  the  Lord. 
You  might  use  these  subjects  in  your  composition  work. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  was  born  in  Southgate,  Eng- 
land, in  1784  and  died  in  London  n  1859.  Living  through 
one  of  the  great  periods  of  literary  activity,  he  knew  practi- 
cally all  of  the  prominent  English  men  of  letters,  some — 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Carlyle  at  least — intimately. 

Hunt,  although  a  delicate  child,  published  when  he  was 
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sixteen  years  old  a  volume  of  poems  that  was  reprinted 
three  times.  All  his  long  life  he  was  writing — poems, 
dramas,  essays,  biography,  or  what  not ;  and  in  each  form 
of  literature  he  approached,  though  never  quite  won,  high 
success.  There  are  a  few  of  his  poems — "Abou  Ben 
Adhem"  and  "The  Glove  and  the  Lions,"  for  instance — 
that  we  still  read  with  pleasure,  but  scarcely  anything  else. 
Mr.  Ireland  has  said  of  one  phase  of  his  work,  however, 
"As  a  journalist  no  man  did  more  than  Leigh  Hunt  to 
raise  the  tone  of  newspaper  writing  and  to  introduce  into 
its  keenest  controversies  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  tolerance,'' — 
surely  no  small  accomplishment.  And  "he  is  perhaps  the 
best  teacher  in  our  literature  of  the  contentment  which 
flows  from  a  recognition  of  everyday  joys  and  blessings." 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  positively  of  Leigh  Hunt  as  a 
man.  Some  of  his  acquaintances  declare  him  to  have  been 
most  lovable,  full  of  clever  conversation  and  charming  man- 
ners. One  says,  "He  knew  much  suffering,  physical  and 
mental,  and  experienced  many  cares  and  sorrows ;  but  his 
cheerful  courage,  imperturbable  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
unfailing  love  and  power  of  forgiveness  never  deserted 
him." 

Others,  however,  declare  him  to  have  been  weak,  full 
of  vanity,  sinfully  selfish,  and  a  disgusting  coxcomb.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  had  no  sense  of  money  obligations : 
Dickens,  in  spite  of  weak  denials,  without  doubt  used  him 
as  a  model  for  the  contemptible  character  of  Harold  Skim- 
pole  in  "Bleak  House." 

Cailyle,  probably  was  near  the  truth  when  he  wrote  of 
Hunt :  "A  most  interesting,  pitiable,  lovable  man,  to  be  used 
kindly  but  with  discretion."  Both  views  of  his  character  must 
have  been  founded  on  fact,  though  I  am  sure  that  we, 
like  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  on  his  English  visit,  prefer  to 
see  and  believe  the  best  of  the  man  who  wrote  "Abou  Ben 
Adhem." 


WISHING. 


By  William  Allingham. 
(Ireland,  1828— 1889.) 


I. 

Ring  ting !     I  wish  I  were  a  Primrose, 

A  bright  yellow  Primrose,  blowing  in  the  spring! 

The  stooping  bough  above  me, 

The  wandering  bee  to  love  me, 
The  fern  and  moss  to  creep  across, 

And  the  Elm-tree  for  our  king! 

II. 

Nay, — stay !     I  wish  I  were  an  Elm-tree, 

A  great  lofty  Elm-tree,  with  green  leaves  gay ! 

The  winds  would  set  them  dancing, 

The  sun  and  moonshine  glance  in, 
And  birds  would  house  among  the  boughs, 

And  sweetly  sing. 
III. 
Oh — no !    I  wish  I  were  a  Robin, — 
A  Robin,  or  a  little  Wren,  everywhere  to  go, 

Through  forest,  field,  or  garden, 

And  ask  no  leave  or  pardon, 
Till  winter  comes  with  icy  thumbs 

To  mffle  up  our  wing! 
IV. 
Well,— tell!  where  should  I  fly  to, 
Where  go  sleep  in  the  dark  woods  or  dell  ? 

Before  the  day  was  over, 

Home  must  come  the  rover, 
For  mother's  kiss,— sweeter  this 

Than  any  other  thine. 
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